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IGNES FATCI, OR MOCK-FIRES. 

Tress meteors, denominated by the vulgar IVill-xvith-a- 
unsp, and Jack-uith-a-lanthom; and, at sea, or on the 
coast. Mariners' lights, or St. Helmo's Jires, are now 
considered as real exhalations from the earth, produced by 
|as, vapour, or some other attenuated substance, emanating 
from vegetable, animal, or mineral materials, and com¬ 
bined with the matter of light o: heat, or bolh. Instead 
of being dense or solid, they are uniformly rare and subtile ; 
and, instead of originating in the loftiest regions of the 
atmosphere, or beyond its range, are generated for the 
greater part in low marshy plains or valleys. To the fearful 
and superstitious they arc a source of as much terror as the 
nobler and sublimer meteors which have just been con¬ 
templated ; and it is probable that they have occasionally 
been the source of real and extensive damage, when in a 
state of actual combustion ; and that they have still more 
frequently seduced 3 timid and benighted traveller into 
dangerous bogs and quagmires. 

In Italy, in the Bolognese territory, they are so 
frequent, in the morassy grounds, that they are to be seen 
every night, some of them affording as much light as a 
kindled torch, and others not being larger than the flame 
of a candle, but all of them so luminous as to shed a lustre 
on the surrounding objects. They are constantly in motion , 
but this motion is various and uncertain. They sometimes 
rise, and at other times sink, occasionally disappearing of a 
sudden, and appearing again in an instant in some other 
place. They usually hover about six feet from the ground, 
differing both in figure and size, and spreading out and 
contracting themselves alternately. Sometimes they break 
to appearance in f o two parts, soon after uniting again in 
one body ; and at intervals float like waves, letting fall 
portions of ignited matter, like sparks from a fire. They 
are more frequently observed in winter than in summer, and 
cast the strongest light in rainy and moist weather. 
They are most friendly to the banks of brooks and rivers, 
and to morasses j but are likewise seen on elevated grounds, 
where they are, however, of a comp;#atively diminutive siz^e. 

In the month of March, 1728, a traveller being in a 
mountainous road, about ten miles south of Bononia, 
perceived, as he approached the river Rioverdb, between 
e : ght and nine in the evening, a light shining very brightly 
un seme stones which lay on the banks. It was elevated 
about two feet above them j its figure describing a pa- 
rallelupid, more than a foot in length, and about six 
inches high, its longest side lying parallel to the hori¬ 
zon. Its light w'as so strong that he could distinguish 
by it very plainly a part of a neighbouring hedge, and the 
water in the river. On a near approach it chanj ed front 
a bright red to a yellowish colour ; and on drawing still 
nearer became pale j but when the observer reached the 
spot, it vanished. On his stepping back, lie not only saw 
it again, but found that the farther he receded, the stronger 
and more luminous it became. This light was afterwards 
seen several times, both in Spring and Autumn, precisely 
at the same spot, and preserv ing the same shape. 

On the 12 th of December, 177(>, several very re¬ 
markable ignes Jatui were observed on the road to Broms- 
grove, five miles from Birmingham, a little before day- 
fight. A great many of these lights were playing in an 
adjacent field, in different directions; from some of which 
there suddenly sprang up bright branches of iight, some¬ 
thing resembling the explosion of a rocket, filled with many 
brilliant stars, if, in the case of the latter, the discharge 
b; supposed to be upward, or vertical, instead of taking 
the usual direction. The hedge, and the trees on each 
side, w r ere strongly illuminated. This appearance con¬ 
tinued a few seconds only, when the ignes fatui played 
as before. The spectator was not sufficiently near to observe 
whether the apparent explosions were attended with any 
report. 


In the month of December, 1693, between the 24 th 
and 30 th, a fiery exhalation, without doubt generated i: 
the same way with the meteors described above, set fire to 
sixteen ricks of hay, and two bams filled with corn and 
hay, at the village of Hartech, in Pembrokeshire. It hac 4 
frequently been seen Defore, proceeding from the sea, am 
in these instances lasted for a fortnight or three week . 1 
It not only fired the hay, bnt poisoned the grass, for th 
extent of a mile, so fs to induce a distemper among th¬ 
eatric. It was a weak blue flame, easily extinguished 
and did not in the least burn any of the men who interposec 
their endeavours to save the hay, although they ventured, 
not only close to it, but sometimes into it. All the damage 
sustained happened constantly in the night. 

Belonging to this class of meteors is the draco yolani, 
a fiery exhalation, frequent in marshy and cold countries, 
It is most common in summer: and, although principal^ 
seen playing near the banks of rivers, or in boggy places 
stiff it sometimes mounts up to a considerable height in the 
air, to the no small terror of the amazed beholdeis. Il 
appearance is that of an oblong, sometimes roundish, fiery 
body, with a long tail. It is entirely harmless, frequently 
sticking to the hands and clothes of the spectators, without 
doing them th** least injury. 
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A propos de ... la foudre globulaire 

La premiere fois que j*ai entendu parler de ce ph£nom£ne c’etait 
en 1940 par mon ancien maitre. le professeur Marcel DEHALU, alors 
directeur de I'observatoire de Cointe (Liege) et professeur d’astronomie' 
et de geophysique £ lunivcrsite de Liege. II m’a raconte qu’un jour 
d’orage. une « boule de feu » est entree dans la cuisine, dont la fen£tre 
etait ouverte. a fait le tour de la piece, a tourne autour de la servante 
qui n*a rien ressenti, puis est entree dans Louverture deration du poHe 
et est sortie par la chemin^e. Cette boule n’a produit aucun bruit et 
n*a donne lieu £ aucune explosion. 

En 19*47. revenant un jour i moto de la station magnttique de 
Manhay. je suis arrive 1 liege au pont de Eragn^e dans un orage extrfc- 
mement violent. A un moment donne. apr£s un Eclair, j’ai vu la foudre 
globulaire i quelque deux cents metres : c’etait une sphere d’environ 
25 cm de diam^tre qui flottait comme une bulie de savon 1 une hauteur 
de pres de dix metres et qui se deplagait a la vitesse d’environ un metre 
par seconde. Ce ph£nom£ne a dure environ cinq minutes. La boule venait 
dans ma direction et me faisait grand peur. Elle a traverse le quai Mativa. 
l Ourthe et a longe la Meuse pour ensuite devenir invisible ; il y eut 
alors un bruit enorme. mais je ne puis dire si la boule a explose ou si 
c’etait un autre Eclair, ils se succedaient de tr£s pres. A aucun autre 
moment, je n’ai entendu de bruit ni senti d’odeur. La couleur de la boule 
etait rose bleuStre. comme iris^e. 

Plusieurs theories de la foudre globulaire ont ete propos^es. mais 
aucune. £ mon avis, ne donne une explication complement satisfai- 
sante. Aucun des ph^nomdnes d^crits par d’autres auteurs ne corres¬ 
pond d’ailleurs exactement 1 1‘exp^rience que j’ai \6cue personnellement ! 
Le probleme de la foudre globulaire est tr^s complexe par le fait m^me 
que la majority des auteurs des theories explicatives n’ont pu la voir 
eux m£mcs et doivent se contenter d’une description dont on ne sait pas 
si elle est tout 1 fait correcte. Parmi les diverses thrones, il en est qui 
donnent une explication physique raisonnable ; d’autres, par contrc, ne 
r^sistent pas A la critique. 

Dans un article de synthdse public r^cemment dans un ouvrage inti¬ 
tule « Lightning» (vol. 1. Physics of lightning. Ed. R.H. Golde, Aca¬ 
demic Press. 1977), S. Singer fait le point des connaissances sur la foudre 
globulaire. II apparait clairement qu’un grand nombre de publications 
ont ete consacr^es ces demises ann^es i ce phenomene. Nous nous 
contenterons ici de faire quelques commentaires sur quelques-unes des 
theories. 
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Uillusion optique. qui a ete parfois invoqu^c pour expliquer la fou- 
drc cn boule. ne peut en tout cas s’appliquer au cas que j'ai v^cu ct a 
dure suffisamment longtcmps. D’autre part, la boule n’etait pas telle- 
ment aveuglante : on pouvait la regarder sans etre ebloui et. par suite, on 
ne peut expliquer la dur£e du phenomene par une quelconque persistance 
retinienne. 

Les caracteristiques principales du phenomene. deduites de l’ensem- 
ble des observations, sont les suivantes : forme g£n£ralement spherique, 
diametre moyen de la boule d’une vingtaine de centimetres, couleur sou- 
vent orange ou rouge. dur£e d’observation de quelques secondes & quel- 
ques minutes, mouvement horizontal ou vers le has. vitesse de I’ordre 
du metre par seconde. Ces « globules » entrent gen6ralement dans les 
maisons par les portes. fenetres ou cheminees. la plupart silencieusement, 
et disparaissent sans laisser de trace tandis que d’autres explosent sou- 
vent sans dommage. II semble evident que la boule de feu suit emportee 
par le courant d’air existant dans la maison. 

Bien que de nombreux cas d’observation ont ete contestes et que 
la plupart des photos publiees soient douteuses, levenement dont j’ai 
ete le temoin et le recit de M. Dehalu m’ont convaincu de I’existence 
du phenomene. 

Dans le modele propose par Uman et Helstrom (Journal of Geo¬ 
physical Research 71. 1966), la theorie est basee sur la conductibilite non 
lineaire de I’air chaud et sur la difference du champ electrique entre le 
nuage et le sol. Dans cette theorie. la temperature de la boule doit etre 
supposee trds elevee, entre 4.000 et 8.000 degres. 

Dans la theorie exposee par M. Dauvillier (Revue Generale de I’Elec- 
tricite 79, 433, 1970). la foudre globulaire est «constituee par un tour- 
billon gazeux issu du nuage orageux ou m^me d’une tornade, foudroye 
ensuite en constituant un anneau de plasma». Cette theorie corres¬ 
pond aux diverses descriptions et. notamment, la densite de la boule 
doit etre faible par rapport A Pair ambiant car elle s’eleve parfois. ce 
qui peut s’expliquer par de Pair plus chaud dans la sphere. 

Parmi les autres theories, citons encore celles faisant appel 1 
Pexistence d’un plasma, de reactions nucleates ou d'antimatiere. 

En conclusion, on peut dire qu*en Pabsence de connaissances suffi- 
santes et d’etudes experimentales. les simples descriptions des phenome- 
nes observes ne peuvent etre decisives. Le nombre peu eleve d’observa- 
tions de la foudre globulaire ne permet pas de choisir parmi les theories 
qui tentent d’expliquer ce phenomene que nous ne pourrons mieux com- 
prendre qu’au prix de recherches experimentales. 

L. Koenigsfeld, 

professeur emerite, Universite de Liege. 


Comiunique par Hare HALLET 
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ILLUMINATION OF THE SEA 

T HE following is derived from the KblniscJic Ztitung 
of June 19 :— 

•' “Gulf of Siam, .April II 

1 “ Last night, between two and three o’clock, I had 
the opportunity of witnessing an illumination of the 
sea of the most peculiar kind. It had become quite 
calm, after a sharp breeze which had sprung up from 
the N.N.W., caused by a passing storm in the distance. 
Heat-lightning was still very frequent in the west horizon, * 
and the sky was covered with light clouds, through which 
the moon shone rather brightly. We took in sail and set 
the engines going. I then noticed in the water large 
white flakes w hich I had at first taken to be reflections of 
the moon; they were about a fathom in diameter, appa¬ 
rently lustreless, and of no particular shape, like objects 
seen lying deep in the water. By the rising and falling of 
the sea’s surface these flakes floated off to a short distance 
from the ship without imparting any noticeable increase 
ofbrightncss to the water illuminated by the moon’s rays. 
After steaming further forward for six or seven knots, a 
most wonderful spectacle presented itself. On both sides 
obliquely in front of us, long white waves of light were 
seen floating towards the ship, increasing in brightness 
and rapidity till at last they almost disappeared, and 
nothing was observed but a white lustreless, whirling 
(j chiL'incndcs) light upon the water. After gating for 
some time it was impossible to distinguish between water, 
sky, and atmosphere, all which were but just now clearly 
distinguishable, and a thick fog in long streaks appeared 
to be driving upon the ship with furious swiftness. The 
phenomenon of light was somew hat similar to that which 
would be produced by the w hirling round of a bail striped 
black and white so rapidly that the white stripes seem to 
be lost and blended w ith the dark ones. The light was 
just as if we were enveloped in a thick white fcg. The 
direction of the waves ol light upon the ship was always 
on both sides obliquely from the front. The phenomenon 
lasted about five minutes, and repeated itself once more 
afterwards for about two minutes. Without doubt, there¬ 
fore, shoals of small creatures in the water were the cause 
of this luminosity, and the waves of light find their cause, 
according to my conviction, in the white flakes above 
described. Yet their moderate velocity of ir geog. mile 
per hour, and the weak light at first emitted by each 
flake, so weak as not to influence the tint of the surface- 
water, does not seem calculated to call forth a phenomenon 
of such magical effect' as the one described. The lumi¬ 
nous appearance commonly seen in the wake of a ship, 
or in water disturbed by oars or rudder, is not to be 
compared with such a phenomenon as the above. In the 
former the light is lustrous, glaring green and blue, like 
phosphorus, often very splendid in deep clear water, 
mingled with a reddish white foam. We saw a beautiful 
instance of this kind one night, in perfectly still and 
smooth water, in a lonely bay of Nipon. It was pitch 
dark and perfectly quiet, when a heavy shower of rain 
came on, in large but not dense drops. Every crop as it 
struck the water became illuminated, little dreps of fire 
sprang up in the air, and a little luminous circle formed 
itself. It seemed as if the bay was suddenly filled with 
little flowers of fire. This phenomenon was almost imme¬ 
diately dissipated by a pull of wind.” 


From : Marc HALLET (Belgium) 

















BALL LIGHTNING IN YORKSHIRE 
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May 14, 1965. Yorkshire, England. "At 
Gu rton-on-the-Wolds, two miles west-north- 
west of Driffield and GO metres AA1SL, the 
electricity Weill oif at G. 15 [Jin. Half an hour 
later Mr and Mrs Foster, who were in their 
paddock tending to the horses during the 
thunderstorm, heard a Terrific bang*. On 
arriving Lack in their house they found that 
the television aerial had been blown out of 
its socket and there were scorch marks on 
the window sill and curtain lining. The tele¬ 
vision plug's negative and positive pins had 
been blown out of the socket but the earth 
pin was still intact. A liule some 8 cm by 
10 cm across and 4 cm deep was found in 
the wall by the side of the socket. Several 
components of the television were damaged 
and fuses in the main fuse box were blown. 
Also, at 6.45 pm, Mr and Mrs Foster's 
daughters, Rachel and Rosemary, were with 
a friend in the kitchen at the other side of 
the house. Rachel was standing with her 
hand on the cooker when, without warning, 
she felt 'a Sui t of thump' in her back. The 
other two girls saw an orange, spherical 



object-about the size of a table tennis ball 

-moving very quickly. It had no smell, 

made no noise and seemed to be rotating. 
The ball of light did not harm Rachel's 
clothes but made a red, five-pointed star 
mark on her left shoulder blade which sub¬ 
sequently cleared the following day. The 
ball then fell onto the wet floor where it ex¬ 
ploded 'with the noise of a shotgun* and 'like 
a firecracker' into many white stars. There 
were no burn marks on the floor although 

there was a smell of burning in the air- 

but this may have been the television. " 
(Sunderland, P.G.; "Ball Lightning in York¬ 
shire, May 1985, " Weather , 43:343, 1988.) 
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line aurore boreale artificielle. 

II v a liiiit mois a peine, Ic profesfeur Tail, d’Kdimbourg, 
rappelant les trails generaux des phenomenes dont 1’atmos- 
phere est II* siege, appuyait sur ce point que I’expcrience 
lentec sur une grande cchelle pourrait probablement settle 
combine a 1’cv laircissemcnt des phenomenes dus a l’clectricitc 
atmosphcrique. Cette pen see lui avail sans doute etc inspiree 
par un fait remarquable dont il avail fait mention dans la 
memo conference. II racontait a son auditoire une observation 
la Me autrefois par le capitaine Sabine tandis qu’il se trouvait a 
I’ancrc aupres de I'ilede Skye, dans 1 ’archipel des Hebrides : le 

plus haul sommet de cette ile se distinguait chaque nuit par 
une apparence des plus extraordinaires; les images qui l’cn- 
touraient paraissaient comme enllammcs par un lluide lumt- 
neux sortant du pic, et presentaient tout-a-fait 1’apparence 
d’une aurore boreale simplemcnt locale. Le fait observe par 
Sir Kd. Sabine, ctait un phenomene purement naiurel ; mais 
pourquoi ne tenterait-on pas de le repeter d une fa^on quelconque 
et d’en faire en quelque sorte une expedience de cabinet '( — 
L'illustre physicien n’avail peut-etre pas songd que ses paroles 
sentient si bicn entendues et trouveraient sitot une confirma¬ 
tion; cette continuation mime a depasse ce que 1’on attendail, 
car M. Lemstrom \ient cet hiver de realise!, par les procedes 
de la science, dans les montagnes vie la Kinlande, ce que la 
nature seule a fait a Skye. 

Aucun pays vie la terre ne presente peut-etre comme la Nor- 
vege autant vie citConstances favorables a (’observation vie 
I’amore boreale et vie tons Ks phenomenes qui s*y railacheni; 
il semble aussi que les savants norwegiens aient pris a hon- 
neur d’elucidcr vdte interessante question el de se ilevouer a 
I'etude d’un meteore qui nepeut etre bien tfludic que chez eux. 
Deja, comme Ton sail, en 1878, M. Sophus Tromholt, 
un de ces chercheurs infatigables, avail pris (’initiative en 
demandant a tons ceux pour qui les interets de la science 
avaient quelque valeur, de vouloir bien lui envoyer les 
* observations qu’ils pourraient faire au sujet de ce phenomene. 
Sa voix fut laigement entendue : aujourd’hui mime ce n’est 
plus a la Norwege seule que le role d’observateur est reserve; 
la Suede, le Danemark, la Finlande, I’Angltlerre, l'lrluiidc, 
sont aussi depuis cette epoque entres avec ardour dans la voie 
vie l’observation reguliere; et actuellement plus de 1 5 oo per- 
sonnes dans les Flats du norvl de I’Lurope cooperent it cette 
grande etude, d’ou tant d'efforts reunis feront certainement 
jai 11 ir la lumiere. 

Le docteur 'Lei by (1) nous a donne dernicrement dans Cette 


(1) Voir del et Terre, 3* anner, p. 553. 
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revue, un re'surm? desresultats si remarquablcs que M. Sophus 
Tromholt a dcfja acquis a la science et qui ont tail sensation 
Jans le monde savant. Les experiences du professeur Lem* 
strom sont d’un autre int^ret, mais tout aussi vif. 

L’origine electrique de 1‘aurore boreale nVtait certes plus un 
fjic sujel a caution : trop de preuves etaient venues s’uccumuler 
pour qu'il lut encore possible d en douter, et parmi ces preu- 
ves rinllucncc remarquable de ce phenomene sur la marche 
de I’aiguillc aimantee dtait encore la plus Irappante ; 
de la Rive, d’ailleurs, comme Ton sail (i), eta it parvenu dans 
une experience fameuse a reproduce dans son cabinet Taurore 
polaire avec ses traits les plus caracteristiques, en prenant 
pour base une theorie explicative ; ce que vient de realiser 
M. Lemstrom, e’est I’experience telle que la nature la produit 
dans ceitains cas simples ; apres lui, on ne peut plus douter 
que I’aurore boreale ne soil un phenomene electrique, car on 
l a realisee experimentalcment, comme on avait conclu theo- 
riquement. 

Disons en deux mots, car nous n’en savons pas plus jus- 
qu’ici, quellcs furent ccs experiences ; on va juger de suite 
qu’il ne lallait pas peu de perseverance et de coinage pour en 
verm a bout. I.e profeSseur Lemstibm construisit sur le 
soinmet vie deux moniagnes, que leur forme conic[iie netlcmenl 
caracterisee semblait rendre propres a ses expediences, un 
veritable ieseau tel qu’un lilet, mais a mailles de cuivrc ; cette 
opece ile cage melallique placet* a environ trois metres de 
hauteur au-dessus du sol, e'tait en un grand nombre tie points 
herissee de petites tiges lerminees en pointes, de facon a faci- 
liter la sortie ou 1’entree du Huide electrique, en un mot 
jouant le role de veritable* paratonnerres. De plus ce rdseau 
melallique clait relie a la base de la montagne par un conduc- 
teur sur lequelon avail intercale un galvanometre, et il prenait 
sa communication avec le sol au inoycn de plaques metalliques 


(1) Vuir del ft Terre ^ 4 # »nn£c, j». 136. 


tellers que celles dont on se sert dans le service telegi aphique. 
Toutes ces installations furent faites sur les collines d’Ora- 
touturi et de Rietarintunturi, dans le nord de la Finlinde, 
et en plcin hiver, par des froids rigoureux oil le thermo- 
metre descendit a plus de 3z° sous zero. 11 est vrai que e'e- 
Taient la les conditions les plus favorables a la production 
du phenomene, mais on voit que la science a parlois besoin 
d’hommes aussi energiques que savants pour parvenir a 
l’eclaircissement des mysteres de la nature. Quoiqu’il en soil, 
a peine cette sorte de grand conducteur entre la terre et 
ratmospbere fut-il termine, que le soinmet de la colline se 
mil a briber d’une lueur assez vive, qui se propagea menu* sous 
forme d are lumineux jusqu’a une hauteur de 120 metres au- 
dessus du sommet./ 








Ciol et Terr© 
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Kn fait le professeur Lemstrom avail faci¬ 


lity Pccoulement du fluide e'lectrique; il avail aide la nature a 
accomplir le phenomene qui, cn temps ordinaire, ne se serait 
produit qu’avec une tension plus considerable du fluide, im- 
pirissanl a se de'gager du sommel de la monlagne. 11 n’y avail 
d’ailleurs pas a douter de la re'alite du phenomene ; si Ton avait 
pu encore conserver quelque doute au sujet de la complete 
identite' de Paurore bore'ale avec Peffet produit par cette expe¬ 
rience, les observations spectroscopiques auraient sufli pour 
le faire disparaitie. La raie y 556cj, si caracteristique de 
I’aurore polaire, ct presente dans le spectre de Parc luinineux 
artiticiel, vint se montrer comine le te'moin irre : cusable de 
Pjssimilution des deux phenomenes. Malheurcusement les 
conditions atmosphe'riques necessaires a la production du 
mctcore furent justement ce qui en vint contrarier la continua¬ 
tion, qui eut ete si favorable a une etude plus complete de 
toutes les circonstances dans lesquelles il se produit. La glace 
recouvrit bientot en telle quantile les conducteurs qu’ils se 
briserent sous son poids, et par la meme fut arretd instanta- 
nement le spectacle interessant qu’ils avaient permis d’obser- 
ver. Les frais considerables qu’entrament de pareilles entre- 
prisesne permirent pas au profcsseur Lemstrom de pousser 
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plus loin ses investigations ; il craignait meme de devoir les 
abandonner tout-a-fait ; mais probablement le gouvernement 
suedois et l’initiative particuliere lui ont-ils depuis lors per¬ 
mis d’entreprendre de nouvelles etudes; il vient en tffet, en 
envoyant a I’Academie des sciences de France une note sur 
ses experiences, den promettre la continuation pour Plover 
proclii in. Le fait general acquis, il reste encore d’ailleurs bicn 
lies points a elucider, et le professeur les prdcise lui-meme 
dans la note dont nous parlous. Kn premier lieu, on peut se 
* demander a quelle disposition Ton devra s’arreter pour obtenir 
pour une surface donne'e un courant d’e'coulement d’intensite 
maxima; cette intensite' meme, quelle est sa relation avec la 
grandeur de la surface recouverte; enfm quelles sont les influ¬ 
ences de la latitude, de la saison, de la difference d’altitude 
entre les deux points extremes du systeme conducteur, le haut 
et le bas de la monlagne dans Pexperience decrite. Toutes ces 
questions, ainsi epue celle de la relation avec les mouvements 
de Paiguille aimantee, sont du plus haut interet, et nous avons 
tout lieu d’attendre de M. Lemstrom, dont Penergie et la 
valeursont bien connues v , des resultats favorables cjui permet- 
tront de les elucider. E. LAGRANGE. 
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In the early part of September the papers 
throughout the country gave wide publicity to 
the occurrence of a phenomenon at Kittery 
Point, Me., which attracted much local con¬ 
sideration because of its sensational 'Aspects, 
and which might be correctly described as a 


A BLAZING BEACH. 


Decemblh 15 , 1905 ,] 
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'blazing beach/ On the evening of Friday, 
September 1, the guests at the Hotel Park- 
field were startled by the appearance of flames 
rising from the beach and from the surface 
of the water, an event of so remarkable and 
unusual a character as to excite gre-at curi¬ 
osity and some alarm. The conflagration oc¬ 
curred between seven and eight o’clock in the 
evening, and lasted for upwards of forty-fi\e 
minutes. The flames were about one foot in 
height. They were accompanied by a loud 
and continuous crackling noise which could 
be distinctly heard one hundred yards away, 
while at the same time there was a very strong 
liberation of sulphurous acid fumes which 
penetrated the hotel, drove the proprietor and 
his staff from the office and filled the other 
rooms to such an extent as to cause great in¬ 
convenience to the guests. One guest of an 
investigating turn of mind secured some of 
the sand in his hand, but was obliged to drop 
it on account of the heat. When some of the 
sand was taken into the hotel and stirred in 
water, bubbles of gas were liberated and pro¬ 
duced flame as they broke at tbe surface in 
contact with the air. 

Some of the attempts at explanation were 
of a remarkable character and illustrate how 
far erne may be carried when the imagination 
is not controlled by an adequate knowledge 
of facts. One observer stated that some ves¬ 
sel in the harbor had thrown overboard a 
quantity of calcium carbide which had washed 
ashore and caught fire. The most popular 
explanations referred the phenomenon to the 
effects of the blast at Henderson’s Point, some 
six weeks before, the theory being that the 
explosion of fifty tons of dynamite had opened 
up rock fissures to such an extent as to lib¬ 
erate volcanic gases; while a somewhat similar 
theory attributed it to the earthquake of the 
day before, and the consequent opening up of 
rock fissures. With respect to the latter it 
may suffice to 6tate that the earthquake may 
have been a contrihutary factor in so far as 
it served to give just that shaking at a critical 
moment which would suffice to liberate gases 
stored under ( sligh^ pressure. The most sen¬ 
sational explanation was that of, a resident of 


the town who refused to accept the explana¬ 
tion I offered as altogether too commonplace, 
and who had 4 always told the people of Kit¬ 
tery Point that the town was built on the edge 
of hell, the j>ruof of which had now 7 Ireen 
given/ 

Divesting the phenomenon of its sensational 
aspects, it was not difficult to reach a satis¬ 
factory explanation of all the features pre¬ 
sented, and to eliminate explanations which 
had some semblance of reasonableness. The 
beach at the point where the fire occurred is 
composed of a Leach ridge at its upper margin, 
made up of pebbles of varying size. From 
this ridge, a somewhat sharp slope continues 
the same formation outward and downward 
for perhaps seventy-five feet, where the peb¬ 
bles are replaced by sand. This latter begins 
at about the half-tide mark and extends out¬ 
ward with a very gentle slope beyond low- 
water mark, so that during even the lowest 
tides a portion is covered by very shallow 
water. This sand Leach extends laterally for 
a distance of about 3 75 to 200 feet, being 
limited in each direction bj 7 solid ledge, which 
forms the general construction of the shore all 
along the river. Over the outer portion of 
the sand, as aho for great distances beyond, 
wherever there is a muddy bottom, there is an 
abundant growth of tel grass (Zostera marina) 
which, together w ith other debris of a similar 
nature, is continually washed upon the Leach, 
broken up by the action of the waves and 
graduallj 7 buried, so that each year the deposit 
is increased by definite though rather slight 
increments. One of the well-defined features 
of the fire was, that it was limited to that area 
which is occupied by the sand. It occurred 
over that portion of the sand which was ex¬ 
posed by the falling tide, hut it was also ob¬ 
served to extend out over the water for a dis¬ 
tance of thirty or forty feet. Gas was found 
to be liberated from the exposed sand when 
stirred in water, and similarly gas was seen 
to rise from that portion of the 6and covered 
with water. Such facts showed conclusively 
that the evolution of the gas was immediately 
connected with the sand itself and not with 
the adjacent rock formation, hence the theory 
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that rock fissures bad been opened could not 
be regarded as resting upon a valid basis. 

Observation has shown that in the 6alt 
marsh lands of the coast the underlying 
portions of the sod are continually under¬ 
going decay with the formation of large 
quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen, with 
which there must also be associated cer¬ 
tain amounts of the light carburetted and 
possibly also of the phosphuretted hydrogen. 
Personal experience has 6hown that such gases 
are stored in the decaying turf in large quan¬ 
tities, being often held in pockets, so that 
when the turf is cut they may escape in such 
volume as to drive one away for the time. 
It is also known that any decaying vegetation 
will produce similar results, and two explana¬ 
tions were, therefore, suggested as offering a 
solution of the problem: (1) that there was 
an area of buried marsh such as is known to 
exist in places along the coast, and that its 
decay had given rise to combustible gases; 
(2) that the accumulations of organic debris 
in the formation of the beach had been pro¬ 
ductive of the results observed. 

That one or both of these causes would 
offer an adequate explanation was adopted as 
a tentative hypothesis, and an examination of 
the beach was proceeded with. It was found 
that the superficial layer to a depth of about 
one inch, consisted of freshly* washed sand 
with which there were mingled fragments of 
marine plants and even fragments of land 
plants. Successive accumulations are thus 
transferred from the superficial layer to that 
below T , which was found to be about 6ix inches 
in thickness, and to consist of sand filled with 
all sorts of organic debris, including marine 
plants, fragments of wood and bones. At ore- 
over, this layer w as perfectly black, and when 
washed it exhibited very 6inall, carbonized 
fragments of zostera and other marine plants, 
fragments of wood with a distinct surface 
charring, and bones of'animals, the surface 
of which was like ebony. Below this layer 
there wa6 a deposit of beach pebbles mingled 
with 6and, and as this formation continued 
to the limits which it was possible to reach 
with the implements at hand—about tw'o feet 


—the conclusion was reached that such was 
the lower construction of the beach and that 
no buried marsh was present. This naturally 
led to the final conclusion that the six-inch 
layer, rich in organic matter, was entirely 
responsible for the production of inflammable 
gases which had been accumulated there until 
favorable conditions for their release were 
presented. 

An explanation of the spontaneous combus¬ 
tion of these gases is not difficult. The light 
carburetted and the phosphuretted hydrogen 
are well known to ignite spontaneously wher¬ 
ever produced in marsh lands, thus giving rise 
to the w ell-known i will-o ? -the-wisp/ ‘Jack-o’- 
lantern * and the ignis fatuus, 1 corpse candle/ 
etc., which are well known to the folk-lore of 
England. That sulphuretted hydrogen was 
also present has been abundantly shown, and 
since this would naturally be set on fire by the 
other gases, it is possible to repack a complete 
explanation of a phenomenon which must have 
occurred at more or less frequent intervals in 
the past, though escaping observation through 
lack of combination in those circumstances 
which would bring it under direct notice. 
It would seem, however, that the possibility of 
such combustion on a rather large scale offers 
a most reasonable explanation of many forest 
fires, the origin of which it has hitherto been 
impossible to account for in a satisfactory 

manner - D. P. Pekhallow. 


Botanical La ho ha to by, 
-McGill U.mvlksity, 
Non ember 17, 1905. 


Credit : Marc HALLET 
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Ball lightning exposed! 
Another picture puzzle . . 

A further claim to have photographed this questionable 
phenomenon is criticised by Steuart Campbell 



M onographs on hall lightning 1 
refer to and exhibit seveial 
photographs allt gcd to show 
the phenomenon. Many of 
these photographs are of 
doubtful authenticity but few have been 
exposed! However, in 1981, I demonstrated 
that the Jenrnngs photograph was caused by 
movement of the camera with an open 
shuttei while aimed at a stieet lamp (although 
I was not the first to suggest tins 
explanation). 2 Several alleged photographs of 
ball lightning display line traces similar to that 
in the Jennings photograph, although they do 
not all show pulsed traces. It is possible that 
all these photographs have the same cause 
(exposure to blight lights) but it is not 
possible to demonstrate tliis in every case. 
However there is a Russian photograph 
where this cause can be demonstrated. I 
refer to the Davidov photugraph shown in Fig 
1 and which, when first published, was 
accompanied by the following account and 
comment:* 3 

A rare photograph of ball lightning 

On the evening of 27 August 1957. during a 
severe thunderstorm which had burst over 
Kharkov. I decided to photograph the flashes of 
lightning wluch on tliis evening were occurring 
with unusual frequency. At approximately 
23.30 hours I set up my camera on the window 
ledge, directed the lens towards the area of the 
bky where the discharges were occurring most 
frequently, opened the shutter and began to 
wail for a discharge. When the Hash came I was 
in another room and did not actually obst.-rve 
the discharge: I only noticed that there was a 
very powerful Hash outside the window. My 
wife, who was in the room where the cameia 
had been set up, noticed that a kind of dry, 
sharp crack could be heaid wluch reminded her 
of the aound of tearing fabric. I shut the lens 
[sic] approximately a minute and half after the 
discharge, the dim was exposed for a total of 
3H—1 minutes. 

The next day I developed the film and 
discovered that besides the characteristic bro¬ 
ken lines of tile lightning there were some 
smooth curved lines. 1 made the prints and 
examined them and came to the conclusion th.il 
these curved tines represent the path ot hall 
lighuung. One of them finished its journey at 
the rnullion ot the window oil the -4th floor of the 
neighbouring block. 

I he crack heard during the photographing 
w-as obviously the discharge ot ball lightning. 
The window was not damaged, but traces 
remained — a charred portion of the wooden 


part or the rnullion. no longer than 3 l A-4cm 
long; on the glass strips of soot radiating 
outwards. l-PAcm long; and friable putty. 

The lightning was photographed with a 
FokJcnder' reflex camera, the lens (anastigmat 
skopar) with light-power 1:3.5; focal length F= 
7.5cm; >iop-(f]ll: the film negative panchro¬ 
matic. sensitivity 65 GOST units. The diagrams 
show the disposition of the buildings in our 
counyard and the trace •! the lightning on the 
window. 

B. V. iovidov (sic], Kharkov 

The editorial board of the magazine ‘Priroda’ 
asked Professor I. S. Stekoliukov (The Insti¬ 
tute oi Energetics of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR) to give us his observations on the 
photograph of ball lighting. This is what Profes¬ 
sor Stekolnikov said: 

In the photograph which B. V. Davidov has 
obtained the most interesting part is the tw r o 
thin even lines coming out from the point 
projected on the channel of the linear lightning. 
From a snapshot produced by a motionless 
camera it is impossible to come to a firm 
cmiriusion as to what phenomenon has left its 
traces on the phutogiaph — j ball, an clongJled 
body, the branches of linear lightning and so on. 
and also the speed of advance of this process. It 
is noticeable that the width of the strips 
n .mains almost uric hanged over the whole 
length. From tins one can conclude that either 
the diameter of the channel becomes less as it 
approaches the camera or the diameter is very 


small and it is beyond the capacity ul the lens to 
give a picture of it. 

It should be noticed that a whole senes or 
similar photugtaphs has been published in an 
article “Photographs of l/nusual Discharges 
Ocean ing During Thunder storms [siel”. R. E. 
Holzer and E. J. Workman (Journal of Applied 
Physics, v. 10, 1939. No. 9. p. t>59).’ 

The photograph has been published else¬ 
where several times, but only Barry has 
commented on it. He noted that it had not 
been the centre of controversy, probably 
because of the comments by Professor 
Stekolnikov. Like the latter he noted its 
similarity to photographs exhibited by Holzer 
and Workman. Nevertheless he concluded 
that the photograph must ‘remain question¬ 
able'. 

The Davidov photograph can be shown to 
have been caused by a lamp because it 
contains two identical traces. What Stekolni¬ 
kov called ‘the two thin even lines . . .'are 
but twu pans of one trace which is identical in 
shape to the tiace with a loop on the right 
(except that in the left trace the loop is not 
visible). Not only are the two traces identical 
in shape they have the same orientation: the 
two anus of one trace are parallel to the two 
aims of the other. The existence in one 
photograph of two identical luminous traces 
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such as these has but one practical explana¬ 
tion. Tliat is that the sources were stationary 
lamps and that their image has been traced 
across the film while the camera moved and 
the shutter was open. The direction of the 
traces is an invert of the direction of move¬ 
ment of the camera. In this case it is evident 
that one of the light sources was in a room in 
the building opposite; the trace from this 
lamp ends up in the sky. ITe relationship 
between the two sources indicates that the 
second source was away to the right and at a 
lower level, lliis may have been another 
naked lamp in a room, or a street light. ITe 
lack of pulses in both traces indicates that the 
sources were tungsten lamps. 

It is surprising that Professor Stekolnikov 
did not see this explanation, especially since 
he drew attention to the curious fact that the 
*idth of the traces is constant. One of his 
explanations (that the width increases with 
distance from the camera) is so very unlikely 
as to be impossible! He missed the simplest 
and obvious explanation — that the sources 
were at a constant distance from the camera. 

Although Davidov noticed a flash of lightn¬ 
ing and his wife heard a crack, neither saw 
ball lightning. What they jointly saw and heard 
indicates a very close lightning strike, 
although this was not in the field of view of his 
camera. 

A false trail led Davidov to a w indow on the 
fourth floor of the block opposite. The 


charring and soot he found could have several 
causes (most likely a careless painter with a 
blowlamp). It is unlikely that ordinary lighting 
would strike below the roof level of a building 
only a few stories high. Davidov does not 
mention any inhabitants or workers in the 
building opposite although the lights indicate 
that someone was present. No-one else 


Stekolnikov missed 
the simplest and obvious 
explanation — that 
the sources were at 
a constant distance 
from the camera 


appears to have reported seeing ball lightn¬ 
ing, which he supposes to have flown around 
in the space between the buildings. 

As in the Jennings case it is difficult to 
explain how a photographer would move his 
camera before closing the shutter. It may be, 
as suggested before, that the shutter was 
slow to dose and remained open as it was 
being moved. In some cheap cameras the 
shutter may close slowly after being set open 
for several minutes. It indicates that those 
keen to take such long exposure photographs 
should not be in a hurry to move the camera 
after releasing the shutter. 


ITe article by Holzer and Workman (to 
which Stekolnikov referred) exhibits eight 
photographs with anomalous traces. In one 
picture (taken by R J Spickerman) part of the 
trace exhibits pulses similar to those in the 
Jennings photograph. This shows that it at 
least is the trace of a fluorescent lamp, caught 
as the camera was moved with an open 
shutter. Several of the remaining pictures 
appear to show traces obtained in a similar 
manner. In one case, where it is stated that 
the camera rested on a porch ledge for 15 
minutes, the trace is consistent with that of a 
torch or lamp being carried across the field of 
view. Holzer and Workman’s lack of sceptic¬ 
ism is remarkable. I conclude tliat none of the 
photographs shows a genuuie lightning phe¬ 
nomenon. 

I wish to thank Harry Milne for supplying 
me with an English translation of the article 
from Priroda. 
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NOTE ON AN APPEARANCE OF LUMINOUS BUBBLFR 



IN THE ATMOSPHERE. T 

By the Rev. A. B OK KEY, M.A. 
(Communicated by R. II. Scott, F.R.S., F.R.Met.Soc.) 


[Eead June 15th, 18S7.] 


On a day in the month of January 1871, a lady residing at Park Place, l.Vimir 
ham, observed the following phenomenon shortly before noon. 

'Die weather was intensely cold, snow was lying after a fall some d.i\>-pre¬ 
viously. The sky was dull grey, with “ rusty” clouds hanging rather low, tin m.h 
just showing itself, and the air was perfectly still. 

The wall paper and furniture of the room in which the lady was sitting vi r< 
suddenly flu-lied with rose colour, which gradually deepened into crimson. ]>a--:nL- 
through bright gold into orange, lilac and deep violet. 

It was then seqn that from the centre of the level space of snow within \i. w, 
a group of air bubbles, of the shape and apparent size of the coloured India 
rubber balls sold in the streets, rose to a considerable height and then btL'an to 
move up and down within a limited area, and at an equal distance from i.nli 
other, some ascending others descending. 

The appearance lasted ab»ut two minutes, at the expiration of which the ball* 
were carried away by a current of wind to the eastward and disappeared. 

Another group of balls arose subsequently from the same spot, and tin 
phenomena were pre cisely reproduced. 

It was remarked that the balls assumed in succession the tints which had In on 
observed on the walls of the room. 

The appearance was also witnessed by a maid servant, who, on entering the 
room, at once exclaimed, *• Oh, look at those little balls going np and down." 

The above particulars were noted down immediately after a conversation with 
the lady who saw the bubbles, but she had frequently referred to the matin 
previously. Though rather advanced in years, she is in full possession of her 
faculties and is rather unusually keen and observant. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Marriott read the following extracts:— 

(1.) Mr. Maxwell Lyte (President of the Society of Public Analysts), at 
the Science Club, on August 17th, 1881, gave an account of a remarkable 
thunderstorm a few years before in the Pyrenees. lie, with several English 
friends, were staying at Bagnieres de Bigorre, where they fitted up an old barn 
as a church, there being a clergyman in the party : this w as on the side of a 
mountain looking down a valley of some miles. On Sunday a storm came on 
while the service was proceeding, but soon the noise of the thunder and hail 
was so great that they had to slop the service, and he went about to secure the 
roof, «£c. As he was looking out of the window he saw a ball of fire coming.up 
the valley at a comparatively leisurely rate, say ten or twelve miles an hour: 
he first saw it at three or four miles distance, and it came directly towards him ; 
it appeared about G feet diameter, and as it approached the cliurch he threw 
himself on the ground, knowing what might happen; the ball, hrwever, went 
over the house and struck a plum tree in the garden behind, which was shattered 
to atoms. The explosion was something terrific ; and on going out they found 
the garden in a state of utter confusion—peas, beans, potatoes and the earth all 
stirred np together in one great mess, and everything completely destroyed, the 
ground being covered with some inches of large hailstones. No person was 
hurt there ; but a short distance up the mountain nine shepherds had taken 
shelter in a cabin, which was struck ami set on tire ; f*ur of the men were killed, 
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three died soon after from the effects of the stroke, and the remaining two were 
maimed for life. 

Another time Mr. Lyle was chamois hunting very high up on the mountain 
when a storm came on below him ; the lightning was an almost continuous 
flashing from cloud to cloud, and very vivid. As night was approaching he was 
obliged to descend, and as he came to some pointed rocks the electric fluid was 
escaping from them in bright brushes, so that he very prudently laid his gun on 
the ground and got into shelter till the storm passed by. It was on this day 
that so much damage was done to the town of Toulouse by the flood in the 
River Garonne, and so many lives lost. 

Mr. Lyte remarked that hailstorms of a violent character were frequent in this 
part of France, but that the}' were localised, insomuch that the insurance com¬ 
panies refused vineyard risks in some districts, and in others graduated the 
premiums according to the presupposed frequency and violence of the storms. 
(Communicated by Mr. It. J. Lecry, F.R.Met.Koc.) 

(2.) Ball or Globe Lightning. By R. Dines. 

“ On August 19th, 188G, during a severe thunderstorm the lightning si ruck a 
frame house in New Harmony, exhibiting during part of its course, as far as I 
can judge after careful examination, the rare case of ball lightning. A 
portion of this lightning passing from the storm-cloud to the earth struck the 
south-east corner of the building about 10 feet above the ground, and loosened 
part of the weather boarding. A part then knocked a hole, 2 feet wide 
horizontally by C inches vertically, in the lath and plaster of the south wall, and 
rose from this to the stair landing (at a turn going to the second story) around 
the east cornice of the room, and thence disappeared. Another portion broke a 
hole about 8 to 10 inches in the east plastering of the said landing at 4^ feet 
above the landing, which is reached from the room by four steps. The family 
were mostly assembled in this room, and a young lady of intelligence, about 
fifteen years of age, informs me she saw the ball of fire about the size of a 
mau’s head roll down these four steps and along the carpet without scorching it, 
out at the east door, a distance of 7 feet. In its passage it grazed the foot of 
the second daughter, and the family physician informed me the great toe was 
considerably inflamed as if burned ; the mother and youngest son w ere blinded 
and almost suffocated for several minutes. 

“ Outside, a post in the east fence, about 17 feet from the door out of which 
the ball rolled, w as reduced from 10 inches square to 3 or 4 inches in diameter. 
A tree about 1 foot in diameter, 14 feet from the said east door, was slightly' 
barked on the west side, and had remarkable bruises considerably higher up 
about 2 or 3 inches in diameter. A somewhat smaller tree, 9 feet due soutn 
from the first, was entirely stripped of its bark on the north-east side for 7 feet 
above the ground, leaving countless slivers hanging from that extremity 3 feet 
down. 

“Judging from all the evidence, it seems probable that the following may 
explain in some measure the phenomena observed :—The storm-cloud approaching 
from a south-west direction as positive electricity, to meet the negative electri¬ 
city of the earth, at the east fence post gave off a portion of its force to the 
south-east corner of the house. These facts 1 infer from the great explosive 
force at the fence post and adjoining trees, and the comparatively small damage 
done inside the house. 

“ Only a few cases arc recorded of ball lightning, such as one by Flammarion, 
in his Atmosphere , p. 440, at .Salagnac, France, where a globe of fire descended 
the chimney of a house, rolled across the kitchen door, out to a pig pen, w here 
it killed the occupant, without setting fire to the straw on which it lay. In 
another case, mentioned in Brocklesby’s Meteorology, which occurred in 1809 
in David Sutton’s house at Newcastle-on-Tync, the lightning descended the 
chimney, and several persons saw a globe of lire advance into the middle of the 
room and then explode. 

“ I venture a suggestive explanation of the possible cause, in these cases, of 
this modified form of electricity, while 1 admit that it would not seem t* apply 
to those cases where the ball is seen on the water. "When coming down the soot 
of the chimney or through the dust of the crumbled plastering, might not a 
portion of the electricity be so enveloped in a non-conducting medium as to 
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render its motion slower, and its power for injurv less until 11,»t f- Tl j.. 
partially removed by striking against a good conductor? The niriro'.m:"* l\ 
based on tlic idea that the ball would be somewhat in tlie condition of 1 1* ’t v 

surrounded by non-conducting glass, as in the Leyden inr, not t iph.Jin- t-:'l 
connection is made between the interior electricity'and a good conduct": 
outside.” ( 'American Meteorological Journal, Vol. 111. p. 3S3.) 

(3.) EeMAPRABLE OPTICAL PHENOMENON. By S. ALEXANDER. 

‘•The following account of a remarkable optical phenomenon wa« recci t’v 
related to me by a lady living in this vicinity. She is intelligent and cr.tin Iv 
trustworthy. Her statement has been corroborated by others. Tlie occcm iir"< 
herein related took place from twenty to thirty minutes before sunset i:i t!,? 
latter part of June 1885. 

‘‘ The weather was more than usually fine. The sky was clear, witk t>,< 
exception of a few clouds of the cumulo-nimbus order a few degree* i.|,-.\i 
and to the northward of the sun. Suddenly there appeared a pcculiarlv w(ir.J 
and hazy condition c>f the atmosphere. There was an indescribable cmnininplii;;; 
and general diffusion of all the hues of the rainbow. During this state »■; 
thing.-there appeared in the sky, on the earth, and on the trees, inr.tin.era!.!< 
balls of decomposed light, presenting all imaginable colours, and si-parentIv 
of about the size of a bushel basket. They were uniform in size ana aj piar- 
anee. 

“ This phenomenon w as confined to that region of the sky about the par. 
extending hut a few degrees each side of it. It lasted about twenty n,it.nt< ►. 
when it disappeared as suddenly as it came.” (American 3fetcorulo‘’icil Ji.i.t i.u! 
Vol. 111. p. 48G.) 

(4.) Optical Phenomenon. By J. S. Llewellyn. 

*• There was observed here an optical phenomenon similar to that noticed in 
February Journal. June 5th, 1885, at 7 p.m., there w as a haziness covering one- 
third of the sky in the south with a ray projecting to the east. Tornadcrs oc¬ 
curred on June 7 th in Tow a, Illinois and Missouri. 

‘‘Again at 5 p.m. (date lost) there was in the entire- atmosphere a brvwnish 
weird appearance that was not dust. Tornadoes occurred on the same aft. rn. on 
in Illinois. 

‘‘fsixlton hours before the tornado at Brownsville, Missouri. April Dili. 
balls of fire were seen quite numerous at a place 8 » mihs cast of the loca:i»n m 
the storm.” (American Mitcorological Journal, Vol. 111. p. 5.‘>3.) 

Mr. Symons, after reading an extract giving an account of a comparative Iv 
recent occurrence of ball lightning, said he had worked at the subject of 
thunderstorms very thoroughly in the years 18f>7 to 1859, and had collected n 
number of reports of lightning phenomena which certainly disagreed with all 
electrical theories as to the extreme rapidity with which lightning travels. 11 c 
had no doubt that lightning did frequently travel so slowly that its movements 
could be easily followed by the eye. He remembered seeing Mr. Valley, at one 
of the Meetings of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 1 produce globular 
lightning, of course, on a small scale, but lie caused balls of fire to travel along 
his machine almost as he liked. 

Mr. "Whipple said he believed that the rate at which electricity travelled de¬ 
pended entirely upon the conductivity of the medium through which it was con¬ 
veyed. Along telegraph wires the rate of motion was very rapid, the cables 
less so, whilst in rarefied air the movement was slow. 8 He had seen experi¬ 
ments made in Dr. de la Due’s laboratory in which electrical d’seharges in 
rarefied air tool; the form of discs whose motion was comparatively slow. In 
1872 he saw a bright globe appear in broad daylight, which might possibly 
have been a manifestation of globular electricity, but at the time he thought it 
was a meteor, and sent an account of what he saw to Nature, describing it as 
“ the appearance of a meteor in broad daylight.” He had not seen Mr. Valley’s 
experiments, but be had seen descriptions of something similar to ball lightning 

1 Jim. Sue. Tel. Jrp V**). ]. }>. 3i r . it »(q. 

'<* J7. i/. 7 taut. Vi/1, lb 1 , r.ul 1. 
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artificially produced by M. Gaston Plante 1 . Tlie photographs of lightning ex¬ 
hibited, especially those taken at Brighton, seemed to show that the lightning 
was really a ball of fire. 

Kev. AW Clement l^i ;v said that although he had been a keen observer of light¬ 
ning and thunderstorms, he had never in the whole of his experience witnessed 
an occurrence of globular lightning. In ]s73, he saw a heavy thunderstorm 
come on, and the lightning struck an dm tree about CO yards from his house. 
Some persons who lived in a cottage rather nearer tlie spot where the lightning 
struck than lie was, said they saw a ball of fire descend with the flash, that this 
hall came in at the front door, and after perambulating round tlie room retired 
by way of the back door. He, howe ver, saw no signs of this ball accompanying 
the flash. On another occasion the lightning struck a cow in a shed about 
30 yards from his house, and some persons stated that they observed a ball of 
fire, hut although intently watching t!ic fla-lns of lightning he saw no signs of 
a ball of fire. He was rather sceptical respec ting the-c .appearances of ball or 
globular lightning, as in spite of close and careful observation he bad not seen 
these appearances which others stated they had seen, and concerning the 
certainty of similar occurrences of which Mr. .Symons was so firmly convinced. 

Mr. Menlo said he remembered taking shelter in a butcher's shop in Ilegent 
Street, Lambeth AWdk. twenty-seven years ago, during a very heavy thunder¬ 
storm, the rainfall being c»ue of the heaviest downpours he ever experienced. 
AVliile looking out from his position of shelter, he saw a ball of tire, about 
2 inches in diameter, thrown into the air from some invisible source, with 
streamers of fire or light diverging from it, the ball eventually bursting with a 
loud report. The occurrence made such an impression on Ids mind that he had 
never forgotten it. 

Mr. AA\u;jng said an occurrence of globular lightning came under his notice 
in Ceylon two years ago. Two coolies, sheltering in a hut during a thunder¬ 
storm, said they saw a large ball of fire fall to the ground about 40 or 50 yards 
from where they were stationed. On hearing the account of this phenomenal 
occurrence from a planter very soon after it tod; place, he (Mr. Waring) at 
first believed it must have been an aerolite which had been observed, and 
accordingly visited the spot where the ball bad been seen to fall, and found a 
large bole in the ground, the earth all around it being scattered in every 
direction. He set some coolies to work to dig in order to discover the supposed 
aerolite, but although they went to a considerable depth they found nothing. 
The vegetation in the vicinity of the hole had a scorched appearance. 

Mr. H. Soweeby Wallis said he did not remember any descriptions of 
globular lightning in which more than one ball was said to have been seen, and 
he could not, conceive of the manifestation of so many isolated particles of 
electricity— if he might so describe them—as were seen in the phenomenon at 
Bingstend Bay. The balls seen nt Beincnham be thought were not electrical, 
but bubbles caused by the c-scapc of air or marsh-gas from under the snow, 
Bemenham being un the Thames and he* believed low ground. 

Capt. Thomson said that St. Elmo’s fire, which lias been very frequently ob¬ 
served at sea. is a form of globular or ball lightning ; and described bow, on 
board the ss. Butcanccr during an exceptionally severe tornado off Sierra Leone 
in -April of this year, balls of fire were observed at the mastheads, where they 
remained for two hours. 

Mr. Eaton said, five weeks before the phenomenon occurred, he had walked 
along the coast-guard path, and could testify to the accuracy of the descrip¬ 
tion of the locality, lie first heard of this extraordinary appearance about 
three years ago, but as Mr. "Warn* had forgotten the date, he had taken 
no steps to bring it under the notice of the Society. However, Mr. Warn*, 
who enjoyed excellent health, sustained a strong nervous shock from a flash 
of lightning in the thunderstorm on the evening of the day in question, and 
was confined to his bed fur a fortnight ; and the entry by Air. T. B. Groves, 
chemist, of "Weymouth, of the medical prescription, gave a due to the precise 
date, which had been otherwise confirmed, and he had, therefore, communicated 
the Taper to the Society. Miss AYarry, now Mr. Eaton’s sister-in-law*, w*as then 
a girl in her teens, which might perhaps account for her courage in the ncces- 

'fertile vr\a -wpe bails. 

j r 1 La Xcfv’e, 1*H, Yol. II. y. 1%. 
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Au iiujet dc* foudre« globulaires bleues. M. 1C mi It* Mathias. (!nr- 
respondent (it* I’lnstitut, Pirecteur dc l’lnstitut ft Obscrvatoirc (If 
Physique clu (ilobc du Piiy-dc-Ddme, dont Ics rethere hes mi r la 
foudrt* ft, notammcnt, sur Ics foudres glnhulaircs. sont universe1U*- 
mi*nt connucs t*l appreciees, vient dc presenter a I’Acadcmic des 
Sciences dc Paris (1), nne nouvcllc Note avant pour but de montrer 
que la inntitrc fulminante moderement sulfuric est Susceptible 
d’exister u des temperatures un pen inferieures u celle du debut de 
rincandesccnce du corps noir. 

Dans sa statistique dc la couleur de HI foudres globulaircs, le 
professeur Ignazio Galli mentionne, sons toutefois donner de detail 
sur ('observation qui n provoque sa remarque, qu’une des foudres 
rouges est devenue blcue. 

M. Joseph Houbille a vu a Severs (virs 1870), au cours d’un orage 
avec pluie et apres un fort coup de tonnerre, npparaitre a 25 in. 
de lui, un globe dc feu, legerement ovale dans le sens dc la hauteur 
et ayant les dimensions et la forme d’un gros ballon dc foot ball. 
Ce globe avail 1’cclat d’un beau jaune d’or phosphorescent. Apres 
etre rcst£ immobile pendant unc quinzaine de secondes, a environ 
1 m. au-dcssus du sol, ce globe glissa douccmcnt en derive de pr6s 


(1) C. H. 199, 1934, p. 505. 

— :m — 


d’un metre sur lu gauche de I’observateur et se mil a tressaillir en 
brusques mouvements saccad£s, telle I’alguille affolee d’une bous- 
sole. II parut alors bondir sur le sol, £chappant & la vue dc M. Rou- 
bille qui n’aper^ut plus qu'un trait de feu vertical auquel succeda, 
presque instantanement, I’apparition, un peu plus loin sur la gauche, 
d’un second globe, d’une couleur bleudtre, qui eclata avec une vio¬ 
lence extreme sans laisser aucune trace de son passage. Le pheno- 
ruene avail dure, dans son entier, moins d’une minute. 

D’upres I)e la Hire, au cours de la tempctc qui, le soir du 
10 aoOt 1G95, traversa le territoire de Chatillon-sur-Seine, on assista, 
pendant un quart d’heure, a une pluie de feu donnant 1’impression 
que les villages voisins etaient enticement consumes < par Ic feu 
qui brulait de tous cotes en bluettes semblables a celles qui sort°nt 
du fer rouge quand on le bat; aprts etre tombees, files roulaicnt 
quelque tempos & terre et paraissaient bleues; elles s’etcignaient 
ensuite >. 

M. Mathias rapproche ces deux observations (Severs et Chatil- 
lon-sur-Seinc) rrstees jusqu’ici incomprchensibes, et la remarque 
dc Galli. 11 conclut que la matiCe fulminante, moderement sulfu- 
k e, des foudres globuluircs bleues. peut desccmlre au-dessous du 
rouge avant d’exploser, ce que ne peut faire la matiere fulminante 
pure. L’impurcU soufre apparait ainsi comme augmentant la sta¬ 
bility de cctlc derniere. 

Le soufre qui apporte la coloration bleue existe dans le proto- 
plasma dc tous les corps vivants, v^getaux et animaux, (0,3 a 2,4 r /r). 
Or. on sait que Pair tient en suspension des mutieres fixes el des 
maticres organiques vcgetales oil animales (pollen, graines, spores, 
animalcules, etc.). Lorsqu’un eclair jail lit dans un air ainsi pollue, 
la mature fulminante (substance qui forme le reste de I’eclair) 
absorbe les impuretes en suspension et jouit de proprieties nou- 
velles. Selon que le soufre absorb^ par la matiere fulminante est 
reparti a sa surface regulierement ou non, dit M. Mathias (I), la 
couleur blcue du soufre qui brule dans I’oxygene apparaitra en 
tous les points de la foudre sphCique ou seulement en quelqucs- 
uiis, sc superposant a celle du corps optiquement noir (pi’esl la 
matiere fulminante pure. 

La statistique des 81 foudres globulaires colorees du professeur 
Galli, doit, d'apres la derniere Note de M. Mathias, etre legerement 
remaniee. Le nombre des foudres rouges doit passer de 2G a 25 
(frequence: 31 f /c) et celui des foudres bleues de 12 a 13 (fre¬ 
quence: 2G %). Fid. D. 


(1) Annates des Pastes. Teleyraphes et Telephones, jmllet l»^o. 

(2) Challonok il K. Vassy. Hei’ue d'uptiqne, avril 1934. 
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Will o’ the Wisp — 
the fire of fools? 

Phutti£in[>h\ by Shunt Sm^er 

The variously named Llanthony Valley or Vale of 
Ewyas in the eastern Black Mountains has had a special 
place in my affections since I was introduced to it forty 
years ago. Not only has it a rich wildlife, but what is 
loosely called ‘atmosphere’, even now that a through 
road has opened it up to continuous traffic in summer. So 
I was delighted when, some months ago, William 
Griffiths, who was born in the valley but now lives near 
Raglan, sent us his account of a personal experience in 
the 1920s under the title Ignis fatuus, commonly known 
as Will o’ the Wisp or Jack o’ Lantern’. The Latin means 
‘foolish fire’. 

Mr Griffiths wrote: 

‘Many years ago I had the good fortune to have a 
grandstand view of this phenomenon, when I was 
returning homewards from my youthful peregrinations 
up the Llanthony Valley. It was a quiet, dry night in late 
summer, pitch black and moonless, and around 
midnight. I had dismounted from my bicycle to w-alk up 
a short, steep hill and w as about to remount when I was 
aware of an intensely brilliant pumpkin-sized ball of light 
about 500 yards away to my right, in marshy land rising 
upwards toward the mountain base. I stood transfixed as 
the fiery ball moved around in a circle. Suddenly it took 



In 1831 Father Ignatius claimed to have had an amazing vision of the 
Virgin Maty by the hedgerow of this field near the monastery oj 
Capel-y-ffin. Local historian Charles Knight points out to Bruce 
Campbell and William Griffiths the statue that was erected nearby to 
commemorate the miracle. But could it have been a will o the wisp? 

first field. There were three tall, overgrown hedges in its 
path, at least 10ft tall and dividing small fields. It swept 
upwards and over the first fence in great style, but 
returned to ground level to cross the next field. It did the 
same w ith fence two, and sped away again to fence three 
and gracefully swooped up and over that one also. It 
continued, speed unabated, towards a copse, where it 
came to grief; at least, I did not see it again. I knew the 
location well because the land was just over our farm 
boundary, and I could visualise its progress perfectly; its 
speed was around 20 mph.’ 


A phenomenon worthy of Ewyas, especially when I 
remembered that Father Ignatius, who built his 
monastery at Capel-y-ffin where the valley divides, had 
recorded visions there some time in the last century. So I 
got in touch with Mr Grilliths: had he ever seen a will o’ 
the wisp again? No, but he could eive me a friend’s 
account of what happened 
to his father, who is the 
‘lad’ in the following story 
from Radnorshire. 

‘Early one September 
morning, when it was still 
dark, a farmer with a lad 
set out to collect a load of 
coal from the nearest railway station. The lad led the 
front horse, carrying a hurricane lamp in his left hand, 
while the farmer was in charge of the shaft horse. After 
going for some distance, they became aware of a fiery 
ball of light, of uncanny brilliance, some way ahead, as if 
held aloft by someone with a pitchfork, who in a drunken 
state w as bobbing and lurching from side to side of the 
road. As the distance between them narrowed, the horses 
became restive. Then suddenly the lead horse reared, 
tried to turn and in the commotion kicked over the 
traces. The shaft horse was also almost uncontrollable, 
as the two men clung to their horses in desperation. 

‘The light reached them, passed on the ofT-side am 
came to a halt in the confined space between waggon anc 
hedge. It took some time to calm the horses; then it 
anger the farmer leaned over the waggon to see whoever 
was carrying this strange light. But his anger turned t( 
astonishment when he realised there was no one there, 
the ball of light w as simply suspended in mid-air. As he 
watched, rigid w ith fear, the light floated silently through 
the roadside fence and disappeared. Not long after this 
encounter the farmer died. Many neighbours believea 
that his death was foretold on that morning when the 
“corpse candle” came to meet him down the narrow 
road.’ 

I went through The Countryman's card index and found 
only one reference to will o’ the wisp under any of its 
names, a note published in Autumn 1974 (p. 64) from 
M iss M. Hughes, who was out one autumn evening 
when she saw a light travelling across the fields from her 
‘ancestral farmhouse’ in Breconshire. As it approached, 
it seemed ‘as large as one of those old fairground 
acetylene flares and looked as if it were being carried 
aloft by someone on a bicycle who lurched from one side 
of the road to another. Slowly the light approached in 
this crazy manner, burning ever more intensely as it 
came. It had almost reached me, when the brilliant flare 
vanished into the hedge by which I stood.’ The morning 
after this experience Miss H ughes passed a hearse on the 
same road and ‘the wise man of the locality’ opined that 
the coffin must have held one of her old kinsfolk coming 
home. 

The sources I have been able to consult agree that will 
o’ the wisps occur in autumn on marshy ground. These 
three incidents, from adjacent old Welsh counties, were 
all autumnal, as were the visions at Capel-y-ffin in 
August-Sept ember 1881. But only Mr Griffiths’ personal 
experience took place specifically on ‘marshy ground*. 
Still, there seemed enough evidence to justify a 
reconnaissance of Ewyas by Stuart Seager and myself in 
the company of William Griffiths, his friend Charles 
Knight, another native of the valley and a mine of 












information on the area, and Emlyn Evans, a leading 
Welsh geologist. 

At the end of the day we knew a lot more about the 
valley, had visited five past or present ecclesiastical sites 
and I had fallen once more under the spell of Ewyas. We 
decided that the Abbot s Meadow at Capel-y-ffin, where 
the apparitions of 1881 were seen, could never have been 
marshy ground and they could therefore be dismissed, in 
spite of superficial resemblances in w hat was seen to a 
will o’ the wisp. (There is a full account in chapter XL\ 1 


Most accounts suggest that methane or marsh gas is 
the source of the flame; the difficulty is to see how it 
could be spontaneously ignited. Dr Mills ranges over the 
chemical field and describes his own experiments which, 
though negative in results, have not disheartened him. 
Dr Anderson believes that* ignition is most probably- 
caused by phosphine or hydrogen phosphide traces in 
methane; ‘but it is clear that no definite answer has yet 
been agreed’. Dr Mills ends his article by inviting 
readers of Chemistry in Britain to help him: Ts the Will o* 
the Wisp truly extinct, or does anyone know of a locality 
where it may still be seen?’ What about Countryman 
readers? Meanwhile Stuart Seager and I are happy to 
think that we have spent a day with one of the last people 
to have seen ignis fatuus in action. □ 



William Griffiths was bom in the Llanthony Valley and looks again at 
the place where as a young man he saw a vivid will o' the wisp travelling 
rapidly along a marshy bottom and rising to pass over each field hedge. 
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of The Life of Father Ignatius O.S.B., by the Baroness 
Beatrice de Bertouch.) But we visited the scene of Mr 
Griffiths’ experience, close to the river, which is now 
known as Hodni once more, instead of the more difficult, 
to English lips, Honddu. 

Information about the will o’ the wisp (under its 
several names) is as elusive as the phenomenon itself, 

■ which seems to have become much rarer in the past 
I hundred years, perhaps coinciding with the growth of 
scepticism and the drainage of marshes. The account in 
, Chambers's Encyclopaedia (1908) decides that ‘several 
different phenomena have ev idently been included under 
the name’. While spme observers describe the flame as 
fixed, others have seen it ‘in motion, bounding rapidlv 
over the country and sometimes rising high in the air’, 
which is a notable feature of Mr Griffiths’ account and, 
to a lesser extent, of the other two incidents described 
ab«ve. But, as a more modern edition of Chambers's puts it 
(1968): ‘It occurs quite irregularly and unpredictably 
and the descriptions ofit differ so widely that the sceptics 
have suggested that it is a mere hallucination’. 

Will o’ the wisp has a modern champion in Allan A. 
Mills of Leicester University, and I am indebted to 
Robert Anderson of the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, for showing me Dr Mills’s article on the 
subject, published last year in Chemistry in Britain , and 
. several other relevant references. After quoting the 
accounts of reputable observ ers, some on the Continent, 
and going back to Isaac Newton himself, Dr Mills 
concludes: ‘It does seem that the will o’ the wisp was a 
real phenomenon once widely known throughout Europe 
and North America’. But explanations ofit ‘have been as 
numerous as they are unsatisfactory’. 
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Air Pictoa-JoueS has teen kind enough to address to U 3 
.bo following letter, in response to the request which we 
nado laot week for further information:—** Yoke House, 
Pwllheli, 2nd March, 1175.—The curious lights appealed 
lgain ow Sunday night. We saw twelve at the aame time, 
;wo were very briyhl, the one of a red, the other of a blue 
jnlour. They were inland, the same as before, but from 
what v/a could observe they did not confine themselves to 
marshy ground, although at first they seemed to rise from 
ground where we knew there were swamps. It wua a very 
dark and foggy night, and my brother, my sou Percy, my 
keeper and I went out about a mile to see if we could get near 
them. When we had gone about bail a-rnile, wo observed 
four or five behind us. We went to the f.*rm adjoining, and 
called their attention to them. Airs Picton-Jone* and two 
servants watched them for an hour and a-half, and bad 
from their description a better view than wo had, as wo ‘ 
were occasionally in hollows. On our way home from Bryu- 
tani Farm we'savr u. bright light at Y r oke House, which '?e all 
thought wa3 alainp put out todirect us home, the night being 
so dark and cur course across country. The other servants, 
by thia time, having come homo fioni church and chapel, 
were watching the curious autics of the lights. I should 
mention that we had a lamp with us, but it was duikeued, 
except w'hen wo came to banks or ditches. Those at Yolo 
House saw the aame light, and thought it was our lamp, 
but were all mistaken ; as when we got within about 1200 yards 
of our pond the light turned into a deep blue colour and 
disappeared. In front of the other pool there are sums 
sheds, and one light that had appeared before we started 
seemed to go in, and out, round the corner, ou to the curt 
horse stable, round its gable end, then on to tho barn, ex¬ 
actly the same, &3 if it were a human being, with tbo excep- 
tionof rising to such a height that even ‘ Tall Agrippa* could 
not eouio up to it. Their movement* and the distaace #vet: 
which they spread \^eru the same as deocribed before. Our 
liousu is about three quarters of a mile from the Cardigan 
Bay, and the promontory is about seven milr-s acros.i 
as the crow flies. Last night they did not appear, but we 
suw several flashes of lightning.—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, G. T. PiOToN-JoNEd.*'— Cambrian Hews. 
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When I first eaw a notice of the curious lights 
at Pwllheli in the Cambrian News I wrote to Notes and 
Queries on the subject, and drew the attention of the 
editor of that interesting publication to the 41 Harlech 
Exhalations ” of 1604, mentioned by Evelyn in his 
Diary % and by Gibson in his continuation of CaincUn, 
and put a query on the subject. I observe 
that Mr Picton-Jonua has been reminded of hese fires, and 
has given you an outline of Pennant’s account of them. 
The 14 Mephitic Vapour” made its appearance on that por¬ 
tion of the coast called Morva Bycbao — Little Marsh, in 
the winter of 1693-4, and was described as a ‘‘blue lambent 
Hamo ” that burnt nothing but hay and stra.v, and was 
dispersed by the firing of guns or blowing of horns. It to 
poisoned the giass that cattle died if they grazed. The 
damage was alwayB done in the night. Some months pre¬ 
viously a swarm of locusts visited the coast, and diud 
from cold,their carcases strewing the shore. More than one 
suggestion as to the cause of the vapour was hazarded by 
the historians of the time : and other latter-day tourists 


besides Pennant, have tried their hands at a solution of 
the mystery. One of the most reasonable of these was 
the lluv. John Evans, whose botanical tour was published 
in 1800. He says, “Animal bodies in astute of decom¬ 
position emit large quantities of hydrogynous gas - r 
this is pernicious to animal life, and, mixed with small 
quantity of oxygeu, becomes highly inilammabk-; and 
when it meets with ekctric matter, with which the utujuj- 
phero abounds, will instantly explode. A continuance of 
the cause would for the time produce a continu¬ 
ance of the effect.” Mr Evans was inclined to think that 
the lights iu this case and their duration were luudi mag¬ 
nified, and his supposition was that they proceeded from 
the carcases of shoals of herrings driven by whales on the 
straud. The curious ligbia recently seen at Pwllheli don’t 
seem to have anything in common with the “lambent 
flames ” of 1C94 ; but when they take the form of ‘Sheaves 
of corn” they are mere dilficult to interpret than “Joseph’s 
Dream!” The Author of the “Gossiping Guide.” 















Having read the account by Mr Picton-Jone3 of 
the strange lights seen by him near Pwllheli, I beg to say 
that I witnessed a very similar phtenouienou on the marshy 
ground near Borth. Borne five or six years ago, owing to 
an accident on the Cambrian Railway, I had to post from 
Machynlleth to the neighbourhood of Towvn, where I was 
then residing. It would Le about twelve o’clock p.m., when 
I came in sight of the low ground and sandy dunes between 
Borth and tbe Dovey, the night being perfectly clear and 
stiLl, and the stars shining, when to my astonishment I saw 
four or five lights moving apparently on the sandhills 
near the farm of Ynyalas. I called the post boy’s atten- 
to theru,and never did I see a man so paralysed with fright;. 

I thought that he would have fallen off the box, anu the 
perspiration as I could see by the light of the lamps fairly 
ran down his face. He evidently considered them of super¬ 
natural origin as he told me an incoherent story of a boat’s 
crew of shipwrecked foreigners having been murdered when 
they came ashore thero mauy years ago (upon further en¬ 
quiry, I found there was some tradition of tbe sort.) How¬ 
ever, thero the lights were, moving about in a sort of 
aimless way until, as near as I can remember, we reached 
within a mile or two of Aberdovey. They were white, and 
about the size and hrilliaucy of the lamps carried by rad¬ 
way guards and porters. There is } T et another phenomenon 
of which no satisfactory explanation has ever been given. 
On the 24th of September, 1654, (I refer tu my gamebook 
for that year), a friend was shooting with me in Here¬ 
fordshire, the day was perfectly still, the sky cloudless, 
when sounds like discharges of heavy artillery came from 
the west, which striking against a range of wooded hills- 
running north and south under which we were shooting 
made most wonderfully distinct echoes. These discharges 
or whatever they were, continued for several hours at re¬ 
gular intervals of about two minutes. Since then similar 
sounds have been heard two or three times, (judging from 
tbe letters to the papers), and principally by persons living 
in Cardiganshire, but thtir origin has never yet, so far as 
I can see, been dincovered. R.D. 

Dolforwyn Ball, 

Having read in your iinpieision of the TJth inst. 
a letter from Mr Picton-Jones, iu reference to “the curioua 
lights” which havu been lately teen near Pwllheli, I Bee he 
quotes “ Pennant’s Tour in Walts,” where “a mephitea or 
pestilential vapour” is spoken of ae having been observed in 
1G04, and as having also serijualy affected animallife. In a 
buok-eutitled “ The Antiquities of England and Wales,” by 
Francis Crosse, Etq., F.A.S., and published iu 1787, 
there is the following curious allusion to the county of 

Merioneth : —“This county is very mountainous and un¬ 
wholesome. The boil is rocky, reckoned the worst in 
Wales; yet produces some tP corn, sheep, deer, goats, fowls, 
game, and both fresh water and sea fish, particularly 
guiniad, salmon, trout, aud herrings. It is subject to u 
livid tire or vapour that has destroyed everything in its 
course except itd inhabitants, which made great devasta¬ 
tion in 1542 and 15G4.” It would be a singular fact, if in 
1875 we were revisited by the “livid lire” here referred to ! 

Maby Edwauds, 

22nd March. Of Dolaerau. 
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iPgguuxa PJHJtfOMja^^y^The Rev James lewis, of 
□ara&TV^6ara^e^rttes w as follows to the South Wale* 
Daily News “ Whilst rttuming from service at the 
parish church of Rhostie, about 8 15 p. in. on Friday, tbo 
24th, ult., in company with two members of the congrega¬ 
tion, my attention was called to a remarkably btrange 
phenomenon. In walking across a field on the farm of 
Uwmclyd, it was noticed that our footsteps were marked 
by a peculiar light, which could be traced back for sevtrAl 
yards, each footprint being as distinctly marked on the 
ground as when one walks in sdow. When we go 4 ioto the 
adjoining field the light disappeared until we got near to 
the end of it, when it was obitrved that our footsteps werfr 
again marked by the same luminous appearance, in colour 
the light was similar to that of phosphorous rubbed on a 
wallin a dark room, or a mass cf glow-worms, of which 

insect, however, there was no trace on the surrounding 
ground.” From this it w mld appear that 41 Curious 
IJghta ” are not confined to Pwllheli (See Mar. 24, 1875.) 
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THOUGHTS FROM THE PAST 2 


Some time ago one of our members, Mrs Jane D. Kirk, came across an old 
book entitled Arcana of Science anJ Art, printed in London by John Linbard, 9 
1830. Its somewhat long-winded sub-title is (in actual words but ig loring 
capital letter and three sizes of tv pc) ‘An annual register of popular iny< ntions 
and improvements, abridged from the transactions of public societies, an 1 from 
the scientific journals. British and foreign, of the past year’. Mrs Kirk selected 
the evtracts which have an astronomical content and sent copies to the Director, 
who hopes that from time to time the Editor will see fit to print one cr two. 
Some are straightforward science; some are fantasy; both kinds do give some 
indication of what sort of things scientists and others were w riting about nearly 
150 years ago. 

Grei n Mluor Extract of a letter from Mr B. D. SiUiman to Professor Silliman 

‘On the night of the 11 th of February, between eleven and twelve o'clock, as 
1 was crossing the East River between New York and Long Island, I observed 
a beautiful meteor, which was visible for the space of about two seconds. Its 
course was from a point perhaps five degrees below the zenith towards the 
horizon in a north-east direction. It described an arc of perhaps twenty degrees, 
when it apparently exploded, but without any report that 1 could hear. Its 
colour was a singularly pure grass-green of a light shade, and so were the 
scintillations which accompanied its apparent explosion The latter were 
distinct, like those accompanying the bursting of a rocket, but by no means 
so numerous. (Silliman’s Journal)’ 

The page-head classed the above report under ‘Meteorological &e.‘, though 
one would have thought that by 1830 the nature of meteors was well known. 
Perhaps the singular colour was meteorological. 

Snoot ing Stars 

‘A Mr John Treat, a respectable farmer and a man of veracity , states that 
he was with the army of General Washington in the campaign against General 
Howe after his landing at the Head of the Elk. On the night previous to the 
battle of Brandywine, as he was standing sentinal, a shooting star fell within a 
few yards of him. He instantly went to the spot, and found a gelatinous mass, 
which, if we recollect right, was still sparkling, and he had kept his eye on it 
fiom its fall. A very respectable lady mentioned, that, as she was walking in 
the evening with one or two others, a similar meteor fell near them, and she 
pointed out the very place where it struck. The late General Griswold also 
informed us, that a shooting star once fell near him upon a piece of ice. as he 
was walking with two other persons in the street of East Hartford. (Silliman’s 
Journal)’ 
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Encounters ‘too real to be a dream’ 


By JENNIFER TUCKER 
Tribune Suff Writer 

TAMPA — They confers they haven't 
talked about it much. They haven't wanted 
to. 

Even now. there Is an uneasy, self- 
conscious rhylhm to their speech, tike that of 
b child forced to the front of the class for 
show-and-iell 

They are two people whose lives were 
changed without decision or will, and who 
will forever look at the sky through different 
eyes 

"I'm a writer. I have a wonderful Imagi¬ 
nation Sa you can see my predicament." 
says Karen in a telephone interview from 
her Naples home. The O-year-old writer and 
mother of three uses Karen as a pseudonym 
explaining In bushed tones. "I didn't even 
tell my husband until six months ago." 

In the fall of 1986, near Little Rock. Art., 
and then again in Douglas, Wyc., something 
happened to Karen she can't deticrlbe — and 
only with the gentlest Inquiry does she re¬ 
veal her “odd experience." 

Karen refuses to call It an alien abduc¬ 
tion Yet she Is "so totally convinced that It 
was real. 1 know it was not one of those yoga, 
meditative things," Karen says. 

It began In small, strange ways during 
the summer of 1986, Karen says. Electrical 
appliances in her home began to malfunction 
for no apparent reason — the television 
burned out, the washer and dryer started 
and stopped — and It seemed to be related 
to Karen. 

"My children started making jokes about 
me staying away from the TV," she says. 

One day. while seated near her computer 
terminal, Karen says the keys moved lnde- 



Tfibun* illustration by JIM BREDECK 

Aliens have been described as “hu¬ 
manoid and very intelligent” 


pendently of her touch. Their message; Ka¬ 
ren "needed" to travel wesL 

Completely unnerved by the strange se¬ 
quence of events, Karen says she decided to 
heed the advice, because she often travels to 
destinations described in her books, Karen 
says her family thought nothing of her sud¬ 
den compulsion to visit the Rockies. 

They noticed, however, that tne electrical 
disturbances slopped when she left. 


For Karen, new disturbances began. 

‘Boomerang-shaped craft’ 

"The things that I remember are highly 
questionable from a scientific basis," she 
says "1 have nothing In my hands to prove. I 
mean. I can't verify anything when I say that 
I was zapped and tagged like a little animal. 
But there was a boomerang-shaped craft..." 

Karen slops, but her silence is noisy with 
frustration. It’s as If she knows her story 
sounds unbelievable — even to herself. 

Bui when she speaks again, there Is won¬ 
der in her voice. Her tone Is protective and 
childlike, and at one point Karen weeps soft¬ 
ly. 

"I don’t know wnat their purpose was. It 
wasn't just biological. It had something to do 
with teaching physics and higher concepts — 
1 kept seeing all these mathematical formu¬ 
las. I was told that I would remember when I 
would need to remember. 

"They looked humanoid and very intelli¬ 
gent. And when they touched me," Karen 
says, her voice breaking, "1 have never felt 
such love and compassion, not from any hu¬ 
man being on earth. 

'They are people and we don't have the 
right to call them other names that we've 
tagged on." 

Karen sounds angry now, and her next 
few statements are direct exclamations. 

'There is something, honest to God. that 
lives beyond the Intelligence we have mani¬ 
fested thus far. It makes you question all 
your philosophies and psychologies. 

"But it should have happened to some¬ 
body who could have been more Intellectual, 
so they could hBve picked up the immense 
knowledge and technology’ aboard these «ar- 
shlps. 


The electrical disturbances continue, however, 
and a small ball of light often appears in her 
study, she says. 



Tt left me very confused." 

It also left her unable to write. Karen 
says the was so frightened by the experience 
that for two years, she published nothing. 
She tuffered nausea and dizziness. She with¬ 
drew to her study and withdrew from her 
family. 

"I wanted to be alone but I wanted to 
know people were near me." the says. 

Her husband’s Initial reaction to the ex¬ 
perience was "totally negative." Karen says. 
"He't a nuts-and-bolts man. I guess he want¬ 
ed to protect me ... but now he knows I’m 
serious." 

She didn't tell her children — she still 
hasn't — and very rarely does she speak of It 
to others. 

"Telling people is like learning how to 
walk through a field of flowers," Karen ex¬ 
plains "Some you can talk to and touch Oth¬ 
ers have thorns and bristles. 

"It's like when the explorers told people 
about all the fascinating animals 
Why believe them If you haven't 
seen them yourselP" 

Alone in a cabin 

forking witn a psychiatrist and 
a university professor, both recog¬ 
nized experts on the UFO phenome¬ 
non. Karen says she has evaluated 
her experience. She's read dozens 
of books on the subject, and last 
summer, she returned to Colorado 
where she spent six months alone in 
a cabin. 

"I didn't think I was going to 
have a nervous breakdown ... but 
your mind whirls with thoughts." 
Karen says. "1 wanted to test my¬ 
self. And if I came through that, I 
could come through anything" 

She "came through" Colorado 
without incident and Karen happily 
says the hiatus lowered her stress. 
Although she still can't fly — she 
developed crippling airsickness 
loon after the abduction — Karen ki 
publishing again and studying more 
Tbr electrical disturbance* con 
Imjr however And a small ball of 
iighi often appear* la her study, an* 
say* v 

"1 feel I tr. a belter, more aware 
person.' sr.c says "My character 
has become stronger and my work 
has taken on a lot more depth. Even 
my education has extended. I'm 
studying physics and chemistry and 
I've become very involved in the 
environment." 

Although she concludes her ex¬ 
perience was "basically positive," 
Karen isn't eager to repeat it. “You 
don't know if you're opening a can 
of tuna or a can of worms. 

"But it the answers come, it's 
been worth all the hell and misery." 
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PKL SlJMLlJ BALL LIGHTNING 

’’Date: November 24, 19ti7. Tulsa, Okla¬ 
homa. Circa «‘L20 P.M. CST. Location: 

2bt)0 Southwest Blvd. in said city. Parents 

•f Keith L. Partain saw a lightning strike 
near an oil refiner}' storage tank. Immedi¬ 
ately after the strike they saw a bluish 
sphere with red and yellow highlights, not 
more than 9 feet in diameter, some 100 
yards away, near that tank. The sphere 
lasted in that form some five seconds be¬ 
fore fragmenting in a loud detonation. During 
the act of detonation the sphere became an 
irregular spheroid before fragmentation. 

Mr. Partain reported that he could feel the 
heat from the detonation. Both individuals, 
seated in a truck, were quite astounded by 
the apparition. The weather was quite 
stormy and violent in its gales, rain and 
lightning." (Partain, Keith; personal com¬ 
munication, November 24, 1987.) (K. Par¬ 
tain checked the Catalog of Geophysical 
Anomalies and classified the phenomenon 
as GLB1 or Ordinary Ball Lightning. WRC) 



The ball lightning figured 
above was seen near an Albany, 
NY, factory in 1975. The event 
closely resembles that repor¬ 
ted by the Partains. 
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WEIRD WONDERS 
OF WALES 


A ghost of 
Xmas past 
—or a UFO 

From the ‘light in the sky' interest of a few weeks ago, there 
came a story from a friend of mine. In the late 1950's, he and his 
family lived in a house which was later demolished. 


It stood in St. James Square, 
Aberystwyth, adjoining the aucr 
tion rooms and behind the big 
church. 

One night - in about 1958 or 
*59 - my friend’s small daughter 
awoke in the night and.her wak¬ 
ing roused him. Going into her 
room, he noticed immediately 
that it was illuminated by a 
green light. Clearly, the little girl 
had been disturbed by the light. 

My friend looked out of the 
window which faced towards the 
Angel Inn in the upper part of 
Great Darkgate Street. What he 
saw surprised him and he called 
his wife to witness the sight. 

Hovering above the pub was 
what he describes as a “Christ¬ 
mas bell shaped object’’. The 
lower part of what he saw - 
whatever it was - was green. The 
upper part glowed red. And the 
light, in common with many 
UFO’s pulsated. 

I must mention that his wife 
had always been sceptical of 
such reported sightings, and to a 
certain degree she still is, but 
what she saw made her 
apprehensive. 

My friend decided to leave the 
house and go and see if he could 
obtain a better view of the ob¬ 
ject. He pulled on some clothes 
over his pyjamas and went out¬ 
side. He reasoned that the UFO 
could best be seen by heading 
towards the pier, for that was 
the direction in which the thing 
appeared to be. 

Going down Pier Street, he 
stood to the right of the pier 
facing the sea. Out there, he 
again watched the object. Its 
light was reflected by the waters 
of Cardigan Bay, making a path¬ 
way of light to the shore in the 
same way the moon would. 

He observed it for some time 
on that mild summer night. The 
UFO moved in some sort of 
pattern/ It would rise, move 
accross a little way, descend 
towards the water and then re¬ 
turn to«its original position. 
There was no noise to be heard 
-and the acawas fairly still. 

i.CTben, k suddenly and surpri-,, 
^singly, .’the'light zoomed off at 
* enormous speed as if towards 
North Wales. My friend re- 
.. . V 


by Llowarch 

turned home, puzzled. 

Nearby, there lived a police¬ 
man and my friend mentioned 
the incident to him, hoping to 
find out if there had been other 
witnesses to the sighting. A little 
later, the policeman neighbour 
told him that he should have a 
word with another member of 
the constabulary who had been 
on duty that night. 

Seeing this other constable in 
the town, my friend approached 
him. At first, the young police¬ 
man was wary. He thought my 
friend might be ridiculing him. 
The reason for his reticence 
soon became apparent. 

On the night in question, the 
constable had been on duty. He 
had indeed witnessed something 
odd in the night sky, and at 
about the same time as my 
friend. In fact, he reported the 
matter when he went into the 
police station. 

Most of us can be sceptical at 
times. Our ‘funny' comments 
can be hurtful to someone who 
has seen something which can’t 
be explained. The constable re¬ 
ported not only seeing this 
peculiar light, but also that it 
had landed on top of Constitu¬ 
tion Hill. His colleagues 
laughed at his report. Such 
things don'r really happen, do 
they? Further, he was, for a little 
while, suspected of drinking on 
duty. 

7 It is understandable that the 
policeman was reluctant to tell 
my friends what he had seen. 

The matter was not reported 
generally, -of course. Yet, 
though it happened a long time 
ago, I feel it should not go 
unrecorded. Remember that this 
happened to perfectly reliable 
witnesses and it was in the days 
before the advent of laser 
beams. 

The subject of- UFO' has 
brought me so much corres¬ 
pondence of late that I shall 
return to it in a couple of weeks. 
*ln|he meantime, may I wish a 
happy wedding anniversary to 
my wife... 

'Hi '-V .. f *. 
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CORPSE CANDLES & WILL-0'-THE-WISP 

some references collected by Bob Skinner 


Anon : Will-o'-the-wisp and his relations, in All the year round 25:352 

Anon : Ignis Fatuus, in The New Wonderful Magazine (ed. Granger) vol 
5, p2637-8 (1807) 

Anon : The Will-o’-the-Wisp, in The Mirror of Literature, Amusement & 
Instruction, 25:714:233- 4 (11.04.1835) : Corpse candles, in ibid 16:457:316 
( 30 . 10 . 1830 ) 

C Aldrich, Will-o'-the-wisp, a Seneca legend, in Knickerbocker 45:172 
John Aubrey, Corpse-candles in Wales, in Miscellanies (1696) chap 17 
Sabine Baring Gould, A book of folklore (ca 1912) p20ff 
R Buchannan, Will-o'-the-wisp, in Good words, 13:46 

Charlotte S Burne & Georgina F Jackson, Will-o' the-Wisp, chapter 4 of 
Shropshire folklore (1883) 

Bruce Campbell, Will o' the wisp : the fire of fools, in The Countryman 
86:4; 67-72 (Winter 1981) 

J H Campbell & T II Hall, Strange things (1968) p257,282 

Catherine Crowe, The night side of nature (1848) vol 2, chap 4, Spectral 
lights 

T F T Dyer, Will-o'-the-wisp and its folklore, in Gentleman's Magazine, 
New Series 26:335 

W Y Evans Wentz, The fairy faith in Celtic countries (1911) p 155) 

William Hone, Corpse candles, in Every day book (1827) vol 2 pl019 : 

Year book (1832) pl279 

D E Jenkins, Lantern Jack, in Bedgellert (1899) 

T Gwyn Jones, Welsh folklore and folk customs (1930) p206-9 

Maria Leach (editor) Corpse light : Fetch candle or fetch light, in 
Dictionary of folklore, mythology & legend (1972) p253 + 377 

R C Maclagan, Ghost lights of the West Highlands, in Folklore, vol 8, 
P 203-256 (1897) 

Alastair Alpin McGregor, The Ghost Book (1955) chap 16, Phantom Lights : 
D A Macmanus, The Middle Kingdom (1959) pl05-115 




Elias Owen, Welsh folklore (1896) p298-300 
Penny Magazine, 14:266 

T L Phipson, Will-o'-the-wisp, in Belgravia 6:392 

E & M A Radford, (revised by Christina Hole) Corpse-lights, in 
Encyclopedia of superstitions (1961) pi 12-4 

Ethel H Rudkin, Will-o'-the-Wisp, in Folklore 49 : 46-8 (1938) 

(Lincolnshire cases) 

Wirt Sikes, British Goblins (1880) chap 9 

Lewis Spence, Second sight, its history & origin (1951) p71 ff 

C J S Thompson, Mystery & lore of apparitions (1930) p230ff 

Francis Thompson, The supernatural Highlands (1976) p88-9 

William Turner, A compleat history of remarkable providences, p45, 79 
(1697) 

J Wentworth-Day , Ghosts & witches (1954) p 153ff 





